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back from meeting to my own apartment, which 
was furnished with a bed and some few necessa- 
ries, bought at my entrance upon the shop; I 
|had hopes they would look upon my so doing 
with a favorable eye, and when their hurry was 
a little over, send for me home. 

They did not miss me till I came from that 
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alae elite a | ment in myself to go, either at that time, or for 
MARGARET LUCAS. |some weeks after; nor was I so much taken with 

5 | this new fangle, as my uncle called it, as to force 

eer eee my inclination in the least degree; for, could I 

She then alludes to an cligible proposal of| have indulged myself in the persuasion, that one 
marriage which was made her, and which, be-| might serve God acceptably, without going to 
lieving it stood opposed to her best interests, she any public worship, I could, with ease, have re- 
declined. mained separate from all. This deliberation, 
My uncle, as I have observed, being much in| however, gave encouragement as well as oppor- 
drink, was violent in his behaviour, though I} tunity for my old acquaintance to visit me by 
could well cover all, as to his: intentions, one| turns; the youngest sort to shew their wit, by 
rash expression excepted, which escaped him in | railing at what they called the principles of the 





the conclusion of that night’s disorder ; and which | Quakers, and the more grave to sct forth, ac- 
I mention to shew the reason of my departure | cording to their notion, the diabvlical tenets of 


from them, and to give an idea how it fared with 

me. He said, if I ever went to the meeting again | 
he would bereave me of my life. I stood trem-| 
bling, yet received the threat in a tender state of 

mind, and I could perceive he suffered for it the | 
next moment. My life was not much in my no- | 
tice, neither could I believe my uncle would exe-| 
cute his vow; but oh, this separation over- 

whelmed my mind with sorrow; for I found at 

that moment, that I durst not flinch from the 

truth with which my mind had been impressed, 

nor could J think of leaving my nearest relations 

thus. 

Many thoughts revolved within me, and many 
tears flowed, under the consideration of my un- 
happy cireumstance, as I then termed it. The 
enemy of my soul here manifested his malice, by 
suggesting to me, how unlikely I was to obtain 
any conquest over either myself or my relations ; 
and that my rash proceedings might bring on a 
massacre. But here has my soul to commemo- 
rate the condescension of Divine gocdness, which, 
in this very low state, inspired my mind with 
some encouragement; and a desire prevailed, 
though I sought it not, to re-establish my little 
faith by again hearing the most penetrating word ; 
and I concluded it would be best to moderate my 
uncle and aunt’s passion, by returning directly 


that people, whilst, as one struck dumb, I had 
but little to say in reply, only, at times, would 
signify that their doctrine bespoke better things ; 
but as I had not yet obtained knowledge, by a 
perusal of their writings, I durst not attempt, nor 
did I desire to be busy in making any defence 
for them. My mind, indeed, had not hitherto 
inclined to consult either men or books, lest 
thereby I should be seduced to believe what was 
not of God ; for I plainly saw, that nothing short 
of what was so, would satisfy my soul; and I 
may say, in thankfulness to that Eternal Power 
which still preserved me, their arguments did not 
abate my travail of suul after the Divine favor ; 
and, though I hope I never was one wise in my 
own conceit, yet so far did the truth of God in 
the secret of my soul exalt itself, that I proved 
its influences to be more wise than all my teachers, 
who, at best, were but as the hammer to the nail, 
in fastening in my soul the impressions which I 
had received. 

In this situation also my uncle visited me, and 
the sternness of his countenance was altered. He 
kindly signified to me how hard our separation 
was to them, and if 1 would but bind myself by 
a promise, that I would never be a Quaker, he 
would give me a decd of gift, that at his and my 
aunt’s decease, I should have all they were worth. 
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I answered him, if I could make such a promise, 
I wanted no farther encouragement than the 
continuance of their love; but, oh! I could not 
do it. We both sat and wept our passion out. 
My uncle mentioned my leaving them so ab- 
ruptly, but, instead of inviting me home, he sig- 
nified he could now take no pleasure in seeing 
me, without an alteration. 

In a little time I found the balm of Eternal 
Goodness, which healed the wound my mind had 
been made to endure on truth’s account. 

There came a young man to visit me tlfat had 
been a student, and had received Orders with a 
Benefice, not one of the most thoughtful, as will 
appear. After the compliment of Madam, low 
do you do? and I had thanked him, he said, why 
I hear you are turning a Quaker. I answered, 
we sometimes hear that which is not altogether 
true ; but I suppose what you have tosay. Why 
then, said he, there must be a great change m 
you, and a deal of sobbing and sighing, and thou- 
ing and theeing. And pray, said I, what have 
you against that language? Why, said he, it is 
not within the line of morality or common civility, 
but what is used betwixt men and their beasts, 
and more fit to be used to brutes than men. I 
replied, I am very sorry you should think [ have 
already forgotten myself; but 1 remember, ard 
know, it is that language which we, in all our 
prayers, and in the Litany, put up our petitions 
in; therefore, take heed what you say, for, by 
your saying it is fit to be used only to brutes 


and beasts, of what do you make your God? 9, 
says he, I perceive you side with the Quakers ; 
yes, so far, said I, as to believe that languaze | 
good enough for man, which is used in honoring 
of God. 

He went off, nor was it long before my uncle 


made me his second visit. As I now seemed to 

him ata stand, dubious with whom to join, he laid | 
before me the profession of the Presbyterians, 

saying, he would freely give me leave to jein 

with them. But from the knowledge I had of 
those people, whilst twice at Manchester, I knew 

they dwelt much upon the same thing I was in 

the practice of before ; therefore was not likely to 
find with them the satisfaction I was in pursuit 
of. My uncle further proposed, to take the shop 
and bear the loss he might sustain in selling it 
off, if I would choose a place agreeable to bosrd 
at, in any other town; for he thought the re 

moving me out of the way of shame and disgrace, 
as he called it, might be a means to alter my re- 
solution. But the idea I had conceived of spi- 
ritual worship was so fixed in my breast, that it 
seemed to me, had I been removed to the utter- 
most corner of the earth, I must have carried it 
with me. I signified this to him, and he, mech 
wondering at my foolishness, left me with say- 
ing I was certainly bewitched. Indeed, I my- 
self could not, at times, but wonder what it was 
poised my soul against the many hard things I 
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met with from others, and the secret temptations 
that daily presented themselves to my own mind, 
which so filled it, that, in the little sleep I got, I 
frequently dreamed of something relative to my 
exercises. 

In one of my dreams, a man was presented to 
me, coming up to my door with a sieve in his 
hand, and a bag. He sat down, and opening the 
bag, put out some wheat into the sieve. I asked 
him what he was going to do; he said to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat. Here the enemy 
shot his empoisoned dart against that fear which 
lodged in me, and, through his insinuations, made 
me believe myself the chaff, blown from my for- 
mer quietness, by aspiring after the knowledge 
of things too high for me ; and oh! the consterna- 
tion that my soul was in from these assaults of 
this enemy, who now ripped up every miscarriage 
of my life, and all my foolish actions, as so many 
witnesses against me, whilst I endeavored to 
withstand him by repentance and purposes of 
amendment, pleading with myself the just ground 
of my present proceeding. But as I had not the 
evidence of my hope at my own command, I was 
obliged to suffer, till 1 was again revived by the 
mercies of a God, who would not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. 

In this interval, my uncle came with parson 
Leay again, and still with hopes, from my stay- 
ing at home, that they might gain me ; but they 
found their mistake ; for, though 1 said but little, 
I was as resolute in myself to prove the truth as 
ever. We sat down, and the parson offered to 
take, in writing, any scruples I had to make, 
promising either to answer them himself, or get 
them answered by the bishop. I acknowledged 
his kindness, saying, I did not see how any one 
could be serviceable to me, for it was faith I 
wanted in the whole. He signified, it was not 
for the unlearned to pry into the matter of faith, 
but to believe according to the canons of the 
church ; going on largely in commendation of the 
wisdom and great care there had been amongst 
the learned fathers, that there might be no de- 
fault or error in the articles of our faith; from 
thence inferring, that it was requisite we should 
believe them. I signified, I could not place my 
trust in man, bnt had received a better faith al- 
ready ; and that I did believe, I ought to seck 
God for myself. He said you are obstinate, and 
if you do not take care, you will renounce your 
vow of baptism. I answered, I do not find that 
troubles me; for I hold it as a matter of indiffe- 
rence, which will neither do me good nor hurt. 
He said, you are hardened, and if you persist on 
you will be damned. This struck us silent; and 
as soon as I could take my looks off him, I cast 
them on my dear uncle, whose eyes plainly be- 
spoke his grief. The parson got up and said, you 
have need of the prayers of the congregation ; I 
said, I know I have need of the prayers of all 
good people, and desire to have them. As they 
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passed the shop, I heard him say something of upon me, in an exposition of that remarkable 
my being quite lost, and my uncle shook his thanksgiving of our Saviour, when he said, “I 
head, and left me in abundance of sorrow. thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
This was a double and treble trial to me, for| that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
the enemy aimed his dart again to give the fatal | prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 
blow, by insinuating into my mind the doctrine | This immediate favor, from the loving kindness 
of clectiun and reprobation ; which strengthened | of the Lord, had a vast influence over me. I 
those doubtings my late conversation had raised. arose from my chair and fell upon my knees, to 
What had I here to do? no person in the world! receive the overshadowings of his power; and 
to flee to, with whom I could entrust my soul!| such was its effect, that by its assistance I did 
no book to try my cause by! the Bible itself! let out from my soul a few words of supplication 
being still to me asif written in an unknown /to the Lord, begging a farther manifestation of 
tongue! no God or Saviour at hand, nor even any | his will, and his preservation therein. This, I 
comfortable desire that I was sensible of! Read | apprehend, was the most lively prayer I ever had 
in these expressions the deep afflictions of my | then made. 
soul, thus lying under the tramplings of a most} When I had waited for a time on my knees, I 
desperate fiend ! Could [ have found just reasons! remembered that I had read the passage, yet de- 
for his upbraiding me with my lightness, it would | sired to look at it again. I had no Bible of my 
at this time have certainly appeared ; or could I| own, my aunt having taken it from me, telling 
have believed that God was unjust, and would| me I should have no use for it, as indeed I had 
inflict eternal punishment on the innocent, or on | not much till this time ; yet, being provided with 
a sinner that was willing to turn from every evil |one, I looked for the text, and casting my eye 
way; I say, could I have reconciled this to his| upon it, found a great altcration in myself, and 
attributes of mercy and goodness, I must as-| cause to say, surely the Lamb of God is found 
suredly have fallen by these suggestions of the| worthy to take the book and open the seals 
cruel deceiver, who now appeared to me in the| thereof; and from this time I knew it was not in 
most surprising manner; producing that exer-|my power to read the Scriptures in their right 
cise which, to this present time, gives me aston-| signification, but only as [ had the key of inter- 
ment; for, one night as I lay in bed, on a sud-| pretation lent me, which I did now often receive 
den, a voice, as I thought, audible and like my | to my great profit and consolation. Thus became 
own, cursed the Lord, and defied heaven, saying | [T again familiar with my book, and prized that 
now I am damned, for I have sinned against the | good companion mere justly than ever [ had done 
Holy Ghost, which will never be forgiven. When) in all my life; desiring to be kept in the way I 
the words were past I found myself in amaze, ! was to go, and have bread to eat, and raiment to 
and immediately flung myself upon my face, cry | put to put on, and. to be returned to my Father’s 
ing Oh, Lord! forgive me! but it is not me, yet, | house in peace ; concluding that the Lord should 
oh Lord! forgive. Thus in confusion went I on, | be my God. 
sometimes begging for forgiveness, and denying | 
the fact; and when [ did so far recover — 
as to know how I was, I found myself, from the) | soouwp of THE DEATH OF JOHN M, ELLICOTT. 
agony that I had been in, all over in a sweat; | “a: 
and the bed whereon I lay, for some time after, * Theech anid ' MBIA keth.? 
shook with the strong trembling of my body; ae eee Ter eee 
and it was a considerable time ere I could com-| However deeply we feel the loss uecasioned by 
pose myself; yet when I could, I found my great! the removal of our precious friend J ohn M. Elli- 
God did not accuse me, but encouraged the sin- | cott, yet it is sweetly solacing to believe that, 
cerity of my desire to look up to him as God, | through the regenerating process of Divine love, 
who mercifully saveth those that trust in his pro-| his spirit was washed from every defilement, and 
vidence; and is willing to remit ths past trans-| fitted for an entrance into that blessed state, 
gressions of the truly penitent. And here did I| where “ the righteous shall shine as the sun in 
prove my hope renewed, and my faith established ; | the kingdom of their father. 
yet, even here, did I stumble at the honor I had| _As an evidence that he was earnestly pressing 
been taught to give to those divine oracles, as I| after the pearl of great price, and through favor 





[To be continued ] 








esteemed the clergy, and thought I must surely | 
be mistaken, in supposing there was no more in 
them than other men; nor yet could I well step 
over the stream of their learning, and set the il- 
literate, as I had been taught to call them, on an 
equal footing of wisdom, with the high title of 
Right Reverend. Yet here did my God help 
me; thus, one evening as I sat low in mind, 
musing to myself, the Everlasting truth seized 


was enabled tu attain the object of his fervent 
solicitude, even that peace which the world can- 
not give, neither can it take away, he expressed 
at different times through his illness, some of 
the exercises of his mind, which being thought 
worthy to be held in lasting remembrance, were 
preserved. These, with short extracts from seve- 
ral letters, and a brief notice of the commence- 
ment of his indisposition, are here subjoined. 
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In the early part of the summer of 1834, he 
took a heavy cold, as he thought, occasioned by 
riding on horseback in the rain; a cough suc- 
ceeded, which not long after resulted in a hemor- 
rhage from the lungs. He was advised by his 
physician to try the waters of the Red-sulphur 
Springs, Virginia. He accordingly set out with 
his intimate friend, J. S. N., and soon after his 
arrival was joined by his dear friend, Dr. I. P. 
He remained absent several weeks; and returned 
much improved. In process of time he appeared 
to b2 restored to health; and again set into busi- 
ness in the city of Philadelphia. The confine- 
ment was not favorable to his constitution, and 
in a few years symptoms returned, which admo- 
nished him that physical dangers assailed him. 

Whilst in Philadelphia, in 1836, he thus 
wrote to his mother: “Although I may not now 
practice the principles of our Society, yet I know 
that some time or other, if 1 live, I shall begin 
more plainly to see the necessity of depending 
upon Heaven for my comfort.” 

In another, bearing nearly the same date, he 
thus expresses himself: “Oh, there is nothing 
like the country, the open expansive buok of na- 
ture, and the free canopy of the sky; if ever I 
grow old, how ardently do [ hope that my sun 
may set among the green hills of nature.” 

From the foregoing dates till 1840, we find 
but little traces of what was passing in his mind; 


he felt, at times, that his health was on the wane, | 
and the city a place of exile from scenes dearest 





to his heart. 

In 1840, Philadelphia, 12th mo., 16th, he | 
wrote: “There is no doubt, mother dear, that 
thy son is in a very delicate state of health; but | 
let us all hope that this last alternative will be | 
effectual ; in any event, I hope I may be sup- | 
ported by the Almighty Hand. I say this, mo- 
ther, lest thou shouldst think thy son is caleu- 
lating on long life, consequently is putting off | 
the day of repentance, of which many are guilty, | 
but I desire not to be suspected thereof.” In a| 
conversation with him, about this time, it was 
evident he was seeking a more intimate acquaint- | 
ance with the Lord of life and glory. But he 
was humble and doubtful of every advancement 
the Redeemer’s kingdom was gaining in him. 
He said, “ cousin, how am I to get to that state 
wherein I shall feel that I love God? I have 
read of Fenelon’s pure love; I am afraid I know 
nothing about it.’’ I told him he had long loved 
Him in his attributes—truth, justice, mercy, &c. 
—that as he was concerned to keep in a waiting 
state to be instructed by Him, everything re- 
quisite for his salvation would be clearly mani- 
fested to him. 

During the political contest for a change in 
the administration, he told me he had taken an 
active part, but he believed it would be the last 
time ; that while slavery was tolerated and advo- 
cated by government, it must continue to be rot- 


| whatever may be my portion. 
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ten to the very core; indeed, he could not sce 
how Friends, consistently with their-peace prin- 
ciples, could be engaged in voting men into of- 
fice who they knew were partakers and promoters 
of measures, as he conceived, contrary to Chris- 
tianity. 

Avondale, 2d mo., 1841, he addressed a letter 
to his sister M—, then in Alexandria, from which 
the following extract is taken: ‘I cannot well 
bear the air, as a few walks to the corner and on 
the front pavement heve taught me: so here I 
sit in the dining room day after day, chiefly em- 
ployed in striving to feel reconciled to my lot, 
and in earnest though weak endeavors to clear 
the rubbish out of my soul’s way; this work, I 
doubt not, is rendered less cheerless and hope- 
less to me by the happy circumstances which 
surround me, the full measure of comforts which 
are, without stint, ministered to me by the loved 
ones around me. 


To J. C. T., 4th mo. 13th, 1841. 
“ Oh, my friend, if I were beside thee perhaps 
I could talk to thee as I feel, but on paper I 
cannot. I tremble almost when I think of my- 
self, because a change has taken place in me 
which is so happy, and so much a cause of 


| thanksgiving, that I can scarcely believe my feel- 


ings. Doubts worry me still, but if watchfulness 


‘and obedience will dispel them, my desire is that 
| these should be unceasingly mine. 


L can 
tell thee how I look and seem to be, as from thy 
repeated and kind inquiries I am sure thee wants 
to know. When fit weather comes, exercise may 
do me good. I have been longing for out-doors, 
but I believe I can say that I am resigned to 
If not deceived, 
calmness at the thought of death prevails in my 


|mind ; but however it is to be, whether long or 


short my being here, it must be passed in amend- 
ment of life.” 


“Avondate, 6th mo. 26th, 1841. 


“Here I come once again, mother dear, with 
a visible evidence of my remembrance and affec- 
tion for thee and those around thee, and for this 
ability to take up my pen and write with some 
spirit, I trust my thanks to the power-giving 
source are sincere. My health and feelings are 
varied as the day. Whena “better day ” opens 
upon me, such as this one is, and I feel that I 
can, without condemnation, enjoy the innocent 
pleasure about me, I cannot but breathe gratitude 
for the blessings more fervently than when they 
come in the guise of a “worse day ”’ of a seem- 
ing affliction. ButI yearn that this sensation 
may yet ke reversed, and that I may be em- 
powered through a sanctified spirit to utter “ For 
all I thank thee, but most for the severe.’’ 

His feelings were deeply enlisted cn the sub- 
ject of slavery, and for many months he doubted 
and hesitated respecting the use of articles for 
the gratification of his appetite, that were tho 
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product of unrequited labor. At last he came] could be termed a little thing that was given him 
to a stand, and denied himself in this particular, | as a test of obedience to his master. 

except what seemed needful for his debilitated] In the 7th month, sitting alone with him one 
condition. He was drawn into a narrow path| afternoon in the porch, he said, ‘It tries me to 
respecting the course of his reading, the scrip-| hear Friends, plain ones too, who are in the habit 
tures being his daily companion ; he said he had | of using the singular number among themselves, 
been a stranger to the beauty and excellency | turn immediately round to a servant, and say you 
contained therein, till he had turned to seek | to her or him: now,” said he, “what can that 
strength and consolation therefrom ; that he had | servant think, but it is because of the inferiority 
read them attentively and believed the great| of his station? I do not like any thing which 
stress was laid upon obedience; he remarked what | has a tendency to make them feel we consider 
deep provings the prophets and apostles had to} ourselves better than they. I never hear it, but 
undergo, and wondered why he should get along | it strikes me unpleasantly. I cannot do so now; 
80 easy and peaceful. I speak to all alike; I am sure they, think it 

He also read with close observation the works | kinder, and more affectionate.” 
of John Woolman and other devoted servants of| Some days after he said, “ Well, is to be 
the Lord Jesus, and said, the principles professed | here to day: I wonder what he will think of me 
by Friends came nearer, in his estimation, to the | when I hold out my hand and say, How does thee 
true standard than uny other. He did not like| do, William? but I think I can do it.” 
the frequent repetition of the sacred*nafne which; Another concern of greater weight rested upon 
he often found in the writings of those who dif-| upon him, which was, that the younger part of 
fered from him in religious sentiment. He had | Friends’ families might be drawn into more still- 
experienced the effect of that kind of reading, | ness of mind, wherein they would incline to seek 
which, whilst it fills the imagination with false | for heavenly bread; he believed so much pro- 
images of real life, tends to impoverish the judg-| miscuous reading hada tendency to scatter good 
ment, and to throw a veil between us and a clear | impressions ; he wanted them, particularly on 
perception of the duties due to ourselves, to | First-day afternoons or evenings to assemble and 
others, and to our God. In order to set his seal | read portions of scripture or othcr pious books ; 
of disapprobation therein, he committed to the| he thought they would be instructed thereby, 
flames several volumes of this character, beauti-! would feel more inclined to attend religious meet- 
fully bound in one, and requested that another | ings, and would be enabled when there, to wor- 
of the same class still remaining should be eon-| ship the author of all our blessings. He said 
signed to the same element. ‘ this thing had long been a burthen upon him, and 

In the 6th month he mentioned to me that he | he must try te do something with it. He at the 
was afraid he had not passed through the exer-| same time spoke of the awful responsibility rest- 
cises and conflicts needful for him; he had read | ing upon parents, and he could not see how any 
of many valuable Friends who had been faithful | could fecl clear unless they have endeavored by 
in their day, having to go through deep baptisms, | precept and example to train them in the way of 
but he felt so calm, so peaceful, that he some-| holiness, watching every fit occasion to give them 
times thought he must be under a mistake re-| religious instruction. 
specting his real condition. He was answered! About two weeks after this conversation he 
that he could not make trials and exercises for | addressed a note to a relation, on the subject of 
himself; that the Master, if he saw meet, would collecting the family at times to read the serip- 
yet introduce him into suffering, in order to pre- | tures; he said it was a beautiful practice ; it was 
pare him for himself; all he had to do was to common, and ought to be more so. 
stand resigned to every dispensation, and con-! The last time he attended meeting, was when 
tinue faithful to all the manifestations of His J. J. wasat New Garden. He said it was a good 
will, “hear and obey, and thy soul shall mecting, and J.’s visit had been particularly 
live.” pleasant and acceptable to him. 

At another time he said, “how differently I Through the carly part of the 7th month, he 
now feel from what I once did. I used to think | occasionally rode a few miles ; but in consequence 
there was nothing in using compliments; I ad-' of his great debility the effort was painful to him, 
dressed people as Mr. and Mrs., and said ‘you’ | and each returning day brought renewed con- 
to one, but it was shown me I must turn from firmation that the places which then knew him, 
this way, and substitute that used by Friends. | would soon know him no more. As the frail ta- 
At first it was a trial to me, especially when I! bernacle was wasting, so was the spirit rising 
met those not of our Society, but now I do not | above the mists of earth, and progressing in the 
mind it at all.” He was told that in obedience | light of the sun of righteousness, where murmur- 
lay his strength; that if he believed it required | ing thoughts have no place; but a holy ealm was 
of him to take up his cross in this thing, he | spread over his mind, which left no sting in death, 
would find hard things made easy; that I hoped | no victory in the grave. 
he would never for a moment hesitate; nothing} He was confined to his chamber about three 
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weeks. To one of his cousins who was wait- 
ing on him, and desired he would take some 
nourishment, he said, ‘‘ There is no use trying to 
patch me up to suffer longer.’’ 

On Third-day the 10th of 8th month, as his 
cousin, S. A., was sitting by him, he remarked, 
that his bodily sufferings were so great they oc- 
cupied almost all his thoughts; but he felt a cer- 
tain conviction that his peace was made. 

Fourth-day night was one of great suffering. 
After a spell of severe coughing, he asked hér if 
it was any wonder he should object to doing any 
thing extra to keep him here, when his sufferings 
were so, great? She said, “No; but is it sur- 
prising that we wish to keep thee with us as long 
as we can? thee has all to gain, we all to lose.” 
He said, ‘‘ Perhaps not; perhaps I have rested 
too securely ; felt too certain of my acceptance.” 
“Oh no,” she replied; “thee could not be so 
patient, so uncomplaining, if thy peace was not 
made.” ‘IT hope so,” he said; “ this is the first 
time a complaint has escaped my lips; but it is 
hard to bear. If I could only say, I thank thee, 
Lord, for all, but most for the severe, I should 
have arrived at a state of perfect bliss.” He then 
went to sleep, and in the morning, on Fifth-day, 
when awaking, requested her to read to him the 
6th and 8th chapters of Romans. He paused at 
the 18th verse of the 8th, and remarked, “ What 
a blessed promise! enough to compensate for 
much bodily suffering.” 

On the same morning he had a conversation 
with his cousin L. He said he had a clear view 
manifested to him of the course of his illness. 
She asked him, if he was not surprised at his 
growing worse so suddenly; he said, “‘ No; it was 
what he had been looking for.” He then re- 
marked, that last winter, while he read so much, 
he did not feel at liberty to join in any conversa- 
tion, or be cheerful with those around him; but 


porch and look around on nature, he felt very 
differently. It seemed as if the load was removed, 
and the work done, though he still saw the ne- 
cessity for constant watchfulness, and though 
there had been moments when he feared he might 
be deceiving himself, yet he could now say, he 
felt no uneasiness as to the result ; and he trusted 
the mercy of God would fill up what was want- 
ing.” 

The humility which attended his views respect- 
ing himself, still caused doubts to arise respecting 
the peace so graciously dispensed to him. About 
noon I took a seat beside him. He said he had 
had a time of hard coughing through the night. 
After a little while he said, “ Cousin, I am under 
a great concern on account of my mind.” I que- 
ried why? He replied, “I feel so calm, so peace- 
ful, I fear [am under a mistake about my true 
condition ;” and with tears trickling from his 
eyes, remarked that he had not gone through the 
conflicts and deep baptisms he expected to ex- 





| 
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perience before the work was done, and yet he 
felt no fear of death. I told him the blessed 
Master knew just what to administer to suit his 
state; if he had seen further provings necessary 
he would have done it, or would yet do it. I 
thought he might rest entirely satisfied ; his mer- 
cies were new every morning ; that I believed the 
integrity of his heart to do his will had been ac- 
cepted. That from the time his holy hand had 
been laid upon him, he had not rebelled; it was 
rebellion that made hard work ; that I felt the 
sweetness of his spirit, and I believed it would 
be admitted into the kingdom of the righteous. 
He then made some indistinct remarks respecting 
death, its certainty to all, and yet how unmind- 
ful were many. 

In the afternoon, the difficulty of raising 
phlegm was great, and his strength so exhausted, 
we hardly expected he would survive the night. 
About 11 o’clock I laid my hand upon his fore- 
head, which was bedewed with a cold sweat. I 
told him that he had but one struggle to contend 
with, and that was nature’s. I believed the all- 
important work was done. He looked sweetly 
in my face, and said, “I trust it is.” 

On Sixth-day morning he was still with us, 
his pulse feebly beating, and his extremities cold 
and damp, but his mind was clear and bright. 
He was cheered by the arrival of his cousins W. 
E. and wife, whom he dearly loved, not long after 
his highly valued and much loved friends, Dr. I. 
P. and J.C. T. He said it was kind. He was 
removed from his bed to the couch where he 
generally passed part of the day. In the after- 
noon he felt great oppression, and asked his cou- 
sin if nothing could be done to relieve him. She 
said, “No; the Doctor thought he could not 
swallow; that all would soon be over; he was 
almost in heaven.” A sweet smile lighted his 


| countenance as she spoke the glad tidings. 
in the spring, as he was able to sit out on the | 


When the conflict was nearly over, S. P. E. 


said, “ A little more suffering will set thee free, 


” 


dear John; the Saviour is near thee,’”’ and then 
repeated the text, “I am the resurrection and 
the life,” &e. After this, one of his cousins re- 
marked, “ And he has not deserted thee now, has 
he?” “Qh, no; he has never deserted me.” 

He continued sensible until nearly the last 
moment, and once was heard to say, “Oh, that 
this cup might pass from me!” alluding, no doubt, 
to the last cenflict, that it might be over. 

The family assembled in his chamber about 
2 o'clock; a precious calm prevailed as we sat 
waiting the release of the spirit from its earthly 
tenement. As the shades of evening were throw- 
ing a curtain over the solemn scene, he gently 
closed his eyes upon terrestrial things, and not 4 
doubt rested upon any mind, that his resurrection 
from the valley and shadow of death was into the 
morning of that eternal day which derives its 
beauty from the glory of the Lord God and the 
Lamb ; and whilst tears flowed, and the deep- 
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drawn sigh was heard, the aspiration was given, 


|in New York, a number of articles were pur- 
Sanctify, oh Holy One, this trial to all who have | chased to clothe the girls; and in due time, we 
witnessed in suffering, his hope in death. 


arrived at the Oneida settlement, where we were 
He died in the 29th year of his age. received with every mark of affection by the In- 


dians. I was taken to the house of one of the 
JOSEPH CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE | Chiefs, whose wife had been informed of our 


INDIANS IN 1797. coming. 
In the year 1797, John Parrish,a Friendand| Qn the 29th, Nicholas Cusick, chief of the 
a father in the Church, suggested to me that an | Tuscaroras, with his wife, paid us a visit. He 
advantage might arise by bringing a few young | js an orderly and sensible person. 
female Indians into this part of the country, in| We hada conference with the Stockbridge and 
order to instruct them in the useful art of domes- Tuscarora Indians. Our certificates were pro- 
tic economy, and placing them in the families of | duced and read, not only by paragraphs, but by 
Friends, where they might be piously educated. | sentences and words. Hendrick Aupaumut was 
This being a very weighty matter, claimed my | interpreter for the Stockbridge, and Nicholas Cu- 
serious attention ; and being laid before the In- | sick for the Tuscaroras. Some warriors from 
dian Committee at Philadelphia, was acceded to, | Niagara were present at the conference. We 
and a certificate was furnished me, of which the | informed them that Friends had nothing but 
following is a copy: | love for them and their children, and as it was 
“ To the Indians. their desire we should take the children, we 
Brothers: We received by our friend Henry | would do it at the expense of Friends; at which 
Simmons, a few lines from you. We were glad | proposal they seemed fully satisfied, and made 
to hear from you, and that your young men were | their acknowledgements. 
encouraged to walk in the good path we have re-| 11th mo. Ist. Had a conference with the 
commended to you. It did our hearts good when | principal chief of the Oncidas about the girls. 
he told us that you had raised corn, wheat, and | He remarked that the young Indians who go out 
other grain, to supply yourselves till next crop. | of the settlement, often learn bad habits, and 
We wish you all to be sober and industrious, and observed that they would rather the sons of 
learn to be good farmers. | Onas (pen or quill, meaning William Penn,) 
Brothers: We understand that you are desi- | should have their people or children thun any 
rous that a few of your girls should be placed in | other people, but their ju¢gment was for our wo- 


the families of some of our Friends, and be| men to come and instruct them, which would 





taught what our daughters are. We rejoice at| better preserve their morals, and be of greater 
it, and are willing to take three of them, and utility amongst the Indians, which they under- 
our friend Joseph Clark has a to assist in | stood would be the case from the first proposal 
bringing them safe down. H. Simmons and J. | made by the committee. 
Clark will deliver you this. We have also| To thisI replied, great trees grew slow, mean- 
agreed to take two girls from Oneida and two | ing, great matters it takes time to accomplish. 
from the Tuscaroras. | He requested me to write a piece for their nation, 
Brothers: We expect the girls you send us with which I complied, knowing their request 
will remain till they are eighteen years of age, | was the mind of Friends, and also of government. 
as our daughters are placed by their parents or | They conferred together respecting its contents, 
friends, to leara what we want your daughters | and next day I was informed by their chief that 
should know—that is, spinning and weaving, and | they approved thereof, and he gave me a name, 
how to make butter, and such other things as | (Onas, the man that was a pen,) which I am 
are useful on a farm. We shall place them in | sure was not suitable for one of my small abili- 
such families as will use them kindly, and in-| ties. The purport of the writing was to warn 


struct them in what is needful. 
We remain your friends and brethren, 
JOHN DRINKER, 
H. DrinKeER, 
JouN ParRRISH, 
THomMAs STEWARDSON, 
THomas WIsTAR, 
Joun BIpvie. 
To Joseph Shawquethquat, Hendrick Apau- 
mut, and ail others of the Stockbridge Nation.”’ 
On the 16th of 10th month, 1797, I took an 
affectionate leave of my family, and set off for 
Bristol, where I met with my friend and compa- 
nion, Henry Simmons. Soon after he was taken 
ill, and continued so all the journey. Arriving 


them of some bad tenants who settled on their 
lands, contrary to law. 
(To be continued.) 


USE OF COLORED GLASS TO ASSIST THE VIEW 
IN FOGS. 


The following curious observation is made by 
M. Luvini, of Turin, in a letter to the editor of 
L’ Institut, at Paris. If verified, it may prove to 

| be of importance to geodetical operations, as well 
as in observations at sea. 

‘When there is a fog between two correspond- 
| ing stations, so that the one station can with dif- 
\ficulty be scen from the other, if the observer 

passes a colored glass between his eye and the 
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eye-piece of his telescope, the effect of the fog is 
very sensibly diminished, so that frequently the 
signals from the other station can be very plainly 
perceived, when, without the colored glass, the 
station itself could not be seen. The different 
colors do not all produce this effect in the same 
degree. The red seems the most proper for the 
experiment. Those who have good sight prefer 
the dark red; those who are short-sighted like 
light red better. The explanation of this effect 
seems to depend upon the fact, that the white 
color of the fog strikes too powerfully upon the 
organ of sight, especially if the glass have a some- 
what large field. On the contrary, by placing a 
colored giass between the eyc of the observer and 
the eye-glass of the instrument, the intensity of 
the light is much diminished by the interception 
of a part of the rays; the observer’s eye is less 
wearied, suffers less, and consequently distin- 
guishes better the outlines of the object ob- 
served.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1854. 
=, > 


A Washington correspondent of one of the 
eastern papers, expresses the opinion, that since 
the question of the Abolition of Slavery has, in 
great measure, ceased to be discussed in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the enormities of the 
Slave Code have so pressed upon the consciences 
of the slaveholders, that they have commenced its 
discussion with a view to the amelioration of the 
system. 

However this may be, we are justified in be- 
lieving, from indications which appear, that the 
light of truth is breaking forth in some portions 
of our southern country, which we are encouraged 
to hope may lead to the amelioration of some of 
the features of this iniquitous system. 

The dignified manner with which the subject 
has been treated during the present session of 
Congress, and the admissions of some of the 
southern members as to its evil tendency, may be 
regarded as a favorable omen, especially when it 
is remembered that, a few years ago, it was scl- 
dom introduced without the exhibition of excited 
and angry feelings. 

We publish in this number the bill before the 
legislature of Georgia; the recommendation in 
the annual message of the governor of Alabama; 
and its endorsement by the Raleiyh Register, all 
of which prove, that the question of Slavery is ex- 
citing serious attention in some of the southern 
states. 
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Although these propositions fall far short of 
what we regard as just, and are, indeed, but a 
small advance in the great work of emancipation, 
yet it is cheering to the philanthropist to observe, 
that inquiry has been awakened in those locali- 
ties where slavery abounds. 

As these efforts of our Southern brethren are 
met in a Christian spirit, and with a desire on 
the part of the Northern states and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to aid in every right move- 
ment, we may encourage the hope that the day 
will come when this great national sin will be 
abolished under the benign influences of Chris- 
tianity. 


MITIGATION OF THE SLAVE CODE. 


The following bill, in relation to the sale and 
division of slave mothers from their children, is 
now before the Legislature of Georgia : 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Georgia, in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, that the children 
not exceeding five years of age, of any woman 
slave, and such woman slave, shall not be sep- 
arately scld, or exposed to sale under execution 
or other legal process, order, or decree, or at any 
sale made by an executor, administrator, guardi- 
an, or other trustee, nor shall they be separated 
in any division made by an executor, administra- 
tor, guardian, or other trustee, but shall be placed 
together, in one of the parts into which the estate 
to which they belong is to be divided, unless 
such division cannot in any wise be effected 
without such separation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that by the consent of the or- 
dinary, slaves living in a different county from 
a deceased owner may be sold in the county in 
which said slaves may reside, upon application 
being made for such purpose. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, that all laws 
and parts of laws militating against this act, be 
and the same are hereby repealed.” 

The following recommendations are contained 
in the message of the Governor of Alabama in his 
late Annual Message to the Legislature of that 
State. 

“The Code very properly provides that slave 
children of tender years shall, at judicial and 
some other sales, be offered with their mothers, 
where the defendant in execution, &c., is the 
owner both ofthe mother aud children ; and that, 
at such sales, slaves must be offered, and, if prae- 
ticable, sold in families. But it is allowable for 
either of the parties in interest to impair, toa 
great extent, these very salutary enactments. 
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These provisions, in my judgement, should be 
absolute, at least as it respects mothers, and 
children of ten years of age and under, and hus- 
band and wife, where the latter relation is ad- 
mitted by the owner of the slaves. These are 
relations which moral duty requires us to respect, 
and it can be no violation of policy to conform 
municipal law to good morals. It is universally 
conceded that slaves are reasonable beings—with 
the moral feelings, it is true, often obtuse, but 
susceptible of improvement. The husband and 
wife generally cherish affection for each other, 
and the mutual attachments of mother and child 
are usually strong. The mother is not always a 
wise counsellor ; but she must be presumed to be 
the most constant and sincere friend the child has. 
Let, then, the latter enjoy this parental oversight 
during childhood, that it may be the better pre- 
pared by good principles and industrious habits 
to act its part afterwards.” 

The Raleigh Register, (Raleigh, N. C.) cor- 
dially responds to the recommendation of the 
Governor of Alabama in the following remarks. 

“This proposition of the Governor of Alabama 
will be responded to by every humane breast. 
It is an important movement, in the right quarter, 
coincident in spirit with that which pervades the 
address of the Southern Agricultural Association, 
which we published a few weeks since. 


prove the wisest and most efficient defensive 
measure against the assaults of Abolitionism that 
has ever been conceived of. The abuses of Slavery, 
or certain uvessential though bad features of the 
system, have given a point and force to the 
attacks of its enemies, which ameliorations such 
as are suggested by Governor Collier would 
render harmless. — National Era. 





LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXIX. 
A , 7th mo., 1842. 


My BELOvED S.—Though my energies are 
much prostrated by the heat of the weather, yet 
I cannot forbear giving thee a visible evidence 
of my affectionate remembrance. I had hoped 
ere this we should have met at Avondale, and I 
did not like the silence of thy letter on that sub- 
ject, in every other respect it was truly welcome. 
Since its reception I have had an account of 
Genessee Yearly Meeting. Our dear friend is a 
favored instrument in the Divine Hand, and if 
in the dispensations of infinite wisdom, a retreat 
from the field of labor should be sounded, till her 
feeble bodily powers regain strength, I should 
be glad. T have no prospect that she will be per- 
mitted to remain long stationary, but having been 
with her, and witnessed the arduous work of at- 
tending in constant succession, meetings where 
her spirit had to go down to the bottom of Jor- 
dan, and from thence bring up memorials com- | 





The general adoption of this humane re- 
commendation by the Southern States would’ 





memorative of infinite love and mercy to his erring 
creature man, I have been enabled more fully to 
enter into sympathy and feeling with her. But 
He who loves an early sacrifice and a cheerful 
giver will fulfil His promise, and her reward will 
be an hundred fold. We have had visitors this 
summer—brooks by the way—blessings without 
number are dispensed, and not a day passes over 
my head, but I feel that the amount of gratitude 
to Him who gives us all things richly to enjoy, 
is far in the rear on my part. Iam sensible L 
am a poor unprofitable servant, a lover of self- 
ease, so that I am often led to crave that my 
lamp may not go out, and a night of inertness in 
those things which accompany salvation become 
my sorrowful portion. I often (during this hot 
weather) think of some of you in the city, who 
feel bound to your little meeting, and seem to 
need change of air; but I trust you have bread 
to eat that is soul-sustaining. This is far more 
desirable than anything this world can offer, 
separate therefrom. How are you getting on. 
LT hope you are enabled to gird on strength in 
the name of the Lord, and not let unprofitable 
discouragement cause you to flee into the cave, 
'but rather that ye be earnest in rebuilding the 
| broken down walls, whenever you may discover 
| there is a breach. Farewell, my dear friend. 

I am, as heretofore, thy attached R. M. 





THE GREAT BASIN. 


The San Francisco Herald is publishing some 
notes of the trip of Capt. Joe Walker, the cele- 
brated Western trapper and mountaineer, the 
first white man who ever crossed the great cen- 
tral basin, which lies between the river Nevada 
and the Rio Grande. Lieut. Beale has more 
recently traversed its northern line, and Capt. 
Aubrey has recently penetrated through its cen- 
tre. These reports will be looked for with much 
curiosity, in regard to this mysterious land, of 
which little is known, except that it is supposed 
to be almost a desert, and at the same time to 
have been once populously inhabited, for it 
abounds with the relics of ruined cities. 

Some of the natural features of the region de- 
scribed by Capt. Walker, are vast and wonder- 
ful. He found there a cataract the most stu- 
pendous in the world, more than six times the 
height of Niagara, and travelled some miles 
through the rocky channel of a subterrancan 
river. 

The great cataract is on the Virgin river, about 
two hundred miles from its mouth. It falls in 
a clear, unbroken descent of more than one thou- 
sand feet. The river, some distance above, tra- 
verses a pretty timbered valley, and then runs 
through a close canon. The current then be- 
comes rapid. The mountain seems to run di- 
rectly across the river. At the fall, the stream 
is narrowed to thirty or forty yards, while the 
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canon rises on either side in almost perpendicular 
cliffs to a height of two hundred feet. The pent 
up stream rushes on to the brink of the preci- 
pice, leaps over and falls, with scarce a break, 
into the vast abyss beneath. Capt. Walker de- 
scribes the sight as grand beyond description. 

About thirty miles above there is another 
magnificent fall. The river plunges over the 
cliff, falling a distance of two or three hundred 
feet, and breaks into a myriad of fragments upon 
a projecting ledge. 

The under-ground river is another great phe- 
nomenon. It is in the country above the upper 
Virgin river, which is described to be frightfully 
repulsive, barren, and split up into rocky fissures 
and deep ravines. 

Capt. Walker travelled fora whole day down 
the bed of a steep canon. He turned off into a 
lateral canon, which became so narrow that he 
could not get back again. For two or three miles 
the rocks actually closed over his head, so that 
he could not see the sky. It was like traversing 
an immense natural tunnel two hundred feet 
high. It was undoubtedly the dry bed of a 
stream which emptied during the rainy season 
into the Virgin. Drift logs were piled sixty feet 
high in one part of the tunnel. 

What a grand spectacle it would be to see a 
full torrent come rushing through that under- 
ground channel, and, issuing from its mighty 
mouth ! 

Another extraordinary feature of this country 
is the Big Canon, which has been traced for up- 
wards of three hundred miles, running through 
perpendicular banks enormously high, and wash- 
ing up against the walls, leaving not a slope | 
between, as if the mountain had been cleft clear | 
deep down to make a passage. 


THE SCHOOL MISTRESS AND HER CANINE FRIENDs | 


One of the most touching instances of canine | 
attachment, of which we ever heard, was related | 
to us the other day, by a matron of the neighbor- | 
hood where the finale of the melancholy event 
transpired. 

“ A young lady of one of the northern towns 
of this county, while engaged in teaching school, 
the past summer, a few miles from home, was 
singled out, towards the close of her engagement, 
without any apparent inducement, by the dog of 
one of her employers, as the peculiar object of 
his regard, which soon unaccountably increased 
to such a degree that he could scarcely be 
beaten from her side, or prevented from entering 
the school house, to which he daily repaired. At | 
the termination of her school, which she left in | 
failing health, when about to start for her pa- 
rental residence, the dog gave signs of his de- 
termination to follow her, which perceiving, she 
turned to the owner, and soon effected a purchase 
of the animal, which now joyously attended her | 
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home. Her first words, on entering the house, 
were—Mother, I have come home to die, and 
have brought a friend here to watch over my 
grave.” After making this announcement, she 
immediately took to bed, and sunk rapidly into 
a typhoid, which in about a week terminated in 
her déath. 

During her whole sickness, the faithful and 
evidently sorrow stricken dog, never, but for a 
few moments at a time, left the sick room, con- 
stantly lying directly near the head of her bed, 
and seeming but too blest when permitted to lick 
her fevered hand, which was occasionally extend- 
ed for his tender caresses. As her final hour 
drew near, he became indifferent about food, and 
soon refused it altogether. After her death, 
which he seemed to comprehend, he continued to 
watch by the corpse, only at one time leaving it, 
and that was when®the coffin case, which having 
arrived with the coffin, was carried and placed by 
the side of the grave, previously dug in an en- 
closure near the house. He then, having some- 
how been made aware of what was going on, came 
out of the house, went to the case, and with his 
paws on the side, looked in and seemed to ex- 
amine it attentively. He next jumped down into 
the grave, and appeared to inspect that also with 
equal care and attention. He then came out and 
hurried back to his post by the corpse, which he 
continued to watch till it was brought out for 
interment, when he closely followed the coffin, 
and looked sorrowfully on, as it was lowered to 
its final resting place, and the grave filled up. 
When his human fellow-mourners retired, kow- 
ever, he remained behind, andlying down at the 
head of the grave, could not be induced to leave 
the spot, refusing for the first few days, all food, 
then, for a. week or two sparingly receiving it, 
when brought to him, and, at last, going oc- 
casionally to the house for it, but only to despatch 
in haste what was set before him, and return to 
his sad and lonely vigil, which, night and day, 
he still continues to keep up over the remains of 
his beloved mistress.— Vermont Freeman. 


What an argument in favor of social con- 
nections is the observation that by communicat- 
ing our grief we have less, and by communicat- 
ing our pleasure we have more.-—Greville. 


All that nature has prescribed must be good ; 
and as death is natural to us it is absurdity to 
fear it. Fear loses its purpose when we are sure 
it can not preserve us, and we should draw a 
resolution to meet it, from the impossibility to 
escape it.— Steele. 


“‘ Justice,” says a modern writer, “is the 
great but simple principle, and the whole secret 
of success, in all government—as absolutely es- 
sential to the training of an infant as to the con- 
trol of a mighty nation.” 
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EARLY RISING. not anything to do, let them rise an hour before 

Much has been said and written by the learn-| breakfast, and exercise themselves either by ri- 
ed upon early rising—but still, people will not| ding, walking, or insome other way. ‘They will 
follow their admonitions. They know not the/ find they have a better appetite than when they 
real value of so doing; if they did, in my opin- remained in their rooms, as most of the fashion- 
ion, the rising sun would find neither man, wo-| able people do, until they are called to breakfast. 
man nor child asleep. I will try andshow you; I hear some people say, they have no time for 
a few of the profits, pleasures and instructions, | this thing or that ; let them rise one hour earlier 
which people would obtain, by rising only one | every morning, and see what a vast deal of time 
hour earlier every morning, which is not half the it makes. 
time spent in bed after daybreak by most persons.| One will say I have no time to work in a gar- 

First I will show the profits of early rising. den! les him rise one hour earlier, and he will 
There are three hundred and thirteen week-days | find plenty of time to take care of a large garden 
in one year—and if we would rise one hour ear- in which he can raise fruits and flowers to make 
lier every morning, we should have three hun-'! life more pleasant. 
dred and thirteen hours every year more than we| Another will say, I have no time for reading ; 
now have—and this divided by ten, (the number | let him rise one hour earlier and he will have 
of hours which the working-classes generally | plenty of time to read. Another will say, I have 
work each day,) gives us thirty-one days and | no time for visiting my friends; let him rise one 
three hours every year, which at one dollar per hour earlier, and he will have one month more 
day, would be thirty-one dollars and thirty cents. | each year, in which he could make a great many 
This small sum, if put at interest, at the end of more visits than he now makes. 
each year, and the interest added thereto, from| And there are a great many other things, too 
the time a man was twenty until he was fifty, numerous to mention, which might be done, 
years of age, would amount to $2,494 47. that are now left undone. 

Perhaps early rising makes more difference; What is there more glorious than to see the 
with the farmer than any other class of people. | rising sun throw its bright rays over the universe, 
If he remains in bed until the sun is one hour and hear the merry birds sing their notes of 
above the horizon, and then crawls out, he will praise to their Creator; but the grand spectacle 
very likely find his cows have become uneasy on | passes on day after day with but a few specta- 
account of hunger, and have poked down the | tors. I know itis hard to break bad habits, 


old yard fence (as the slothful farmer never has | but let every one make the effort to rise early, 


a good one,) and have strayed away. He then | 
looks about for them, and more than likely finds | 
them in a neighboring corn-field. By the time | 
he gets them out, settles all disputes, pays all 
damages, and gets them home, the sun is full | 
three hours high. He now tries to milk them, | 
but the flies are such a torment, the harmless 
creatures kick over the pail, and so he loses his 
milk as well as his temper. 

After all other necessary work is done he is 
ready to sit down to breakfast beside a wife, (if any 
one has been so unlucky as to get him,) who is, 
naturally very kind and affectionate, but has be- | 
come ill-tempered by having to wait so long for 
her breakfast. 

After breakfast is over, he thinks he is ready 
to go into the field to work, but no, his oxen 
were fed so late, he is obliged to wait another | 
half hour for them; so that when he gets into | 
the field to work, all of the pleasantest and cool- | 
est part of the day is gone. If it is in harvest 
time, the grass has become dry and he has to. 
work hard to cutit, but he says, “ Oh, I enjoyed 
myself so much in bed this morning, it is no | 
matter.” 

_With the mechanic it does not make as much | 
difference—but he should be at his work early in | 
the morning if he wishes to be successful through | 
life, and obtain a character for honor and integ- | 
rity from his fellow beings. Those who have | 





and if he succeeds, he will never be sorry. 
Saturday Evening Post. 


DISTINCTIONS IN SOCIETY. 

In America we have no national aristocracy ; 
we have no laws of entail. The rich of to-day 
are among the poor of another generation, in 
their descendants. The majority of our wealthy 


citizens have battled poverty at some period of 


their lives. If wealth is honestly obtained, is 
there one who can consistently revile its posses- 
sor with the stigma, ‘codfish aristocracy,” Xe. ? 
No intelligent man, however poor, will do it. 
Those who are continually stigmatizing and ridi- 


| culing one class, acting as demagogues to get the 


favor of another class, should be looked upon 
with jealousy, for assuredly they cannot be ho- 
nest men. There should be no distinctional feel- 
ing of classes in our country. Every man, be he 
rich or poor, should be estimated by the worth 
of his moral character alone. It is often the case 
that working people look with envy, and talk 
with ill will against those who have become rich, 
and who once labored hard with their horny 
hands, and those who become rich often forget 
the rock from whence they were hewn. These 
things should not be. Weare all Uncle Sam’s 
“ bairns,” and the true way to live happy is for 
every one of ys to “do justly, and love mercy,” 
on all occasions. 
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JERUSALEM. 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng ; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty my heart is with thee. 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters Genessaret, chime on,my ear; 

Where the Lowly and Just with His people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of His sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene : 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, oh! dark Galilee! 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-site before me is seen, 

With the mountains around and the valleys between; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon o’ér the ruins below, 
And J seem in the spirit to walk even now, 
Before Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came; 
These hills he toiled over in grief are the same; 


The founts where he drank by the way-side still flow, | 
And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his 


brow. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 
But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet, 


For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shekinah is dark where it shone. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land. 


And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of Eternity. 


So.our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue 
Oft in sin to stray. 


Little acts of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden 
Like the Heaven above. 


Little seeds of mercy, 
Sown by youthful hands, 
Go to bless the nations 
Far in heathen lands. 


HOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The new comer, especially the country cousin, 
in visiting New York for the first time, is as- 
tonished at the size and style of the houses of 
Fifth avenue and that neighborhood, although 
common-place things to residents. He observes 
with curiosity and admiration the stately cut 
street-doors, where the artist-like curves and 
angles of the hard granite tell a long story of ex- 
pensive taste and labor. He regards this en- 
trance and compares it with the little farm-house 
door of his own domicil, and comes to the mar- 
vellous conclusion that a horse and carriage might 
enter it and pass through the passage to which 
it is attached. He measures the proud height 
and width of the palace in question, and contem- 
| plates the sparkling range of windows, whose per- 
fect glass, perfectly set, completes the picture of 
outward beauty. As he enters one of those houses 
| his simple senses are startled in beholding the 

mosaic-floored vestibule ; and hardly recovered 
from this, he proceeds along the entry, where 
niches reveal classical statues, and fairy-sliding 
| doors lead to the higher mysteries of drawing- 
'room and library. Entering these, he wonders 
iat the effect of the soft rays of light as they 
stream over the museum-like aggregation of the 
interior. If the taste of the collection of furni- 
ture, pictures, and objects of art be not severe— 
| if the ripe and the crude, the old and the new 
| the civilized and barbarian products are thrown 





our country friend is too verdant in such matters 
| to find fault with discrepancies. He simply mar- 
| vels at the Japanese monsters, the Sevres vases, 
the Italian statues, the cabinct pictures, the gold, 
silver, bronze and ivory fancy boxes, the sump- 
tuous candelabra, chandeliers, carpets, sofas, 
| chairs, prieu dieu, and all the lustrous catalogue 
of wealth and pride. Turning to the library he 
|envies the ownership of rich-set volumes—the 
| Audubons, Gibbons, Humes, Geethes, Byrons, 
| where gold, colors, and snow white paper with 
| crow-black ink, set forth the inspirations of 
‘genius. And, as he sets down with the dinner- 
| party, he undergoes fresh surprise in studying 
| the brilliant landscape and the classic figures on 
his dinner plate, and in admiring the magnificent 
service where taste seems exhausted to minister 
to social grandeur. Then, too, his Magazine 
readings of the Grand Vattel are awakened by 
the delicious array of French cookeries which 
are placed before him, and his sportsman fancies 
of what English game must be are resolved into 
facts when the first instalment of imported 
| pheasant or black-cock is set before him. Equally 
realized on this occasion are the mere ideas he 


| together in senseless profusion and discordance— 
| 


All reasoning is retrospect; it consists in the | once had of Moct Champagne, and the Cabinet 


application of facts and principles previously | Nassau. 


known. 


When he sips finally the mocha coffee 


This will show the very great impor- | he feels like a Turk in oriental beatitudes. When, 


tance of knowledge, especially of that kind | after this, our country friend joins the evening 


called experience.—J. Foster. 


| party—a sequence to the dinner to the sclect 
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few—he is in a wilderness of ecstacy in beholding 
the feminine loveliness and gorgeous toilets there- 
in displayed—like the poet Burns, when first at a 
fashionable gathering in Edinburgh, in the pre- 


| rent to the builder and all other expenses, would 
leave a return of 10 per cent. on the £2,000. 
The Commissioners in the Parish of Westminis- 
ter, intend, according to the powers vested in 


sence of beautiful women beautifully attired, and | them by the last Parliament, to make extensive 


with the irresistible softness of gentle manners. 

Qur friend learns that the house and furni- 
ture, stable and horses, cost upwards of $200,000, 
and that the expense of keeping up the establish- 
ment is more than $25,000, about one hundred 
dollars a day. As he goes to his lodging he 
compares this with the wages of an agricultural 
laborer—$300a year—and wonders if the Demo- 
cracy of this country is so perfect after all. But 
before he reaches his stopping-place he passes 
many a filthy street, many a wretched dilapidated 
house, many an abode of penury, many a drunken 
pauper. Having thought a little of generic 
rights and humauities before coming to the city, 
he begins to doubt a Great First Cause, for he 
finds that though there are scores and hundreds 
of such houses as he has visited, there is not one 
model lodging house for the poor—not one for 
the three hundred and ten thousand immi- 
grants who yearly come from Europe to the city 
of New York! Shame, shame ! he unconsciously 
utters to himself. And of the hundreds who 
have so amassed wealth, by speculation, is there 
not one with soul sublime to teach the poor how 
to live? not one to protect the ignorant and deso- 
late immigrant from crime and pollution on his 
arrival on our shores, and to direct him from bad 
company to the paths of rectitude and respecta- 
bility? What is there, ruminates our thought- 
ful country cousin, in this human heart, that 
makes it breathe such a fire of egotism round it, 
and find grandeur alone in witnessing the social 
inferiorities of its fellows! 

Our country friend, who has so given us his 
first’ impressions of New York life, we think is 
right. We deem that the time has come when 
the rich magnates—especially the foreign mer- 
chants among us—should systematize a plan by 
which the immigrants to this country shall be 
respectably lodged at cost prices, and that em- 
ployment be systematically found for them. We 
must have the Maine Law to shut up the seven 


thousand grocery bars in this City, and we should ' 


have a moral substitute for them. 
We have been prone to look to England as the 


head-quarters of popular suffering and aristocratic | 
truculence, but without assuming any apology | 
for English shortcomings, it is simply fair to 


look at what is now doing in London in regard 
to household economies for the poor, as well as 
for persons of moderate means, and see if we 
cannot profit by imitation. It has been practi- 
cally proven in England, that for the small sum 
of ten thousand dollars—£2,000—a model lodg- 
ing house can be put up capable of accommodating 
ninety poor families, at rents of one dollar a 
Weck each, which, after payment of a certain 


| provisions for the poor on their estate. In ad- 
| dition to this, however, they have already opened 
a noble avenue called Victoria street, elevating 
it eighteen feet above its former level, and erect- 
ed splendid structures along it. These model 
houses embrace the best conditions supplied by 
the étayes of Paris and the flats of Edinburgh, 
and other improvements on both, introduced by 
Mr. Mackenzie, and they are sought for eagerly 
by the class for which they are designed. ‘They 
are part of New London, and inaugurate a new 
era in popular architecture, if it may be so called. 
| These houses are magnificent in their exterior, 
| and have every luxurious accommodation within, 
at about one-sixth of the sum required for the 
rent of a house in the aristocratic quarters of the 
town An ordinary house lot will accommodate 
six of the new dwellings) Each dwelling varies 
in extent of accommodatien from nine to twenty- 
two rooms, to suit families of different means 
and numbers, and in each house, which has a 
| frontage of 120 feet, there are fourteen distinct 
| dwellings. Each family enters by the common 
hall and staircase, which, instead of being left 
open to the public, is carefully closed and 
guarded by the porter, who gives admission and 
exit. The dwellings are not only fire-proof, but 
sound proof—an advantage over the lodging- 
| house which every one unfortunately experienced 
in lodgings will be prepared to appreciate. The 
| accommodation on each flat is ample, including 
| the complete suite of rooms, dining, breakfast, 
| and drawing, bed-chambers, bath-rooms, store- 
;rooms and cellars. A great advantage is also 
derived from a shaft for supplying fresh air to 
| the apartments continuously, or as the want of 
| it may be felt, and also from a shoot down which 
sweepings and waste of all kinds are disposed of 
without being allowed to accumulate. There is 
| also a lift for heavy weights, such as coals, mar- 
| keting, &c. The owner of these houses has the 
| further advantage of being able to turn the key 
in his patent lock whenever he pleases, knowing 
‘that his house is securely watched, and if he 
wishes to leave for the season, he may depart 
with the same feeling of security. The West- 
minister Commissioners have already expended 
' $1,500,000 in the erection of these substantial 
and magnificent structures. 

We trust that a few, at least, of the expensive 
buildings now contemplated in New York, may 
find substitutes in such houses as the above—for 
people of moderate means, as well as others 
equally comfortable, but less costly, for the poor. 
The economy of such a scheme, and the profit of 
the investment, must be equally apparent to every 
one who will examine the subject properly. 
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REFORMATION OF WM. WIRT.—A TRUE INCIDENT 
IN HIS HISTORY. 


The distinguished William Wirt, within six 
or eight months after his first marriage, became 
addicted to intemperance, the effect of which op- 
erated strongly on the mind and health of his 
wife, and in a few months more she was num- 
bered with the dead. Her death led him to leave 
the county where he resided, and he moved to 
Richmond, where he soon rose to distinction. 
But bis habits hung about him, and occasionally 
he was found with jolly and frolicsome spirits in 
bacchanalian revelry. His true friends expostu- 
lated with him, to convince him of the injury he 
was doing himself. But he still persisted. His 
practice began to fall off, and many looked on 
him as on the sure road to ruin. He was ad- 
vised to get married, with a view of correcting 
his habits. This he consented to do if the right 
person offered. He accordingly paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Gamble. After some months’ 
attention, he asked her hand in marriage. She 
replied : 

“Mr. Wirt, I have been well aware of your 
attentions for some time back, and should have 
given you to understand that your visits and at- 
tentiors were not acceptable, had I not reeipro- 
cated the affection which you evinced for me. 
But I cannot yield my assent until you make me 
a pledge never to taste, touch, or handle any in- 
toxicating drinks.” 


This reply to Wirt was as unexpected as it 


was novel. Ilis reply was, that he regarded the 
proposition as a bar to all further consideration 
on the subject, and he left her. Her course 
towards him was the same as ever—his, resent- 
ment and neglect. 

In the course of a few weeks, he went again 
and solicited her hand. But her reply was, her 
mind was made up. He became indignant, and 
regarded the terms she proposed as insulting to 
his honor ; and vowed it should be the last meet- 
ing they should ever have. He took to drinking 
worse and worse, and seemed to run headlong to 
ruin. 

One day, while lying in the outskirts of the 
city, near a little grocery, or grog shop, dead 
drunk, a young lady, whom it is not necessary 
to name, was passing that way to her home, not 
far off, and beheld him with his face upturned to 
the rays of the scorching sun. She took her 
handkerchief, with her own name marked upon 
it, and placed it over his face. After he had 
remained in that way some hours, he was awak- 
ened, and his thirst being so great, he went into 
the little grocery and grog shop to get a drink, 
when he discovered the handkerchief, at which 
he looked, and the name was on it. After paus- 
ing a few minutes, he exclaimed : 

“Great God! who left this with me ? 


Who 
placed this on my face ?’’ 
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No one knew. 
claiming : 

“ Enough ! enough !” 

He retired instantly from the store, forgetting 
his thirst, but not his debauch, the handkerchief, 
or the lady, vowing, if God gave him strength, 
never to touch, taste, or handle intoxicating 
drinks. 

To meet Miss Gamble was the hardest effort 
of his life. If he met her in her carriage, or on 
foot, he popped round the nearest corner. She 
at last uddressed him in a note under her own 
hand, inviting him to her house, which he finally 
gathered courage enough to accept. He told 
her if she still bore affection for him, he would 
agree to her own terms. Her reply was : 

* My conditions are now what they ever have 
been.” 

“Then,” said Wirt, “I accept them.” 

They were soon married, and from that day 

|he kept his word, and his affairs brightened, 

| while honors and glory gathered thick upon his 
brow. His name has been enrolled high in the 
temple of fame; while his deeds, his patriotism 
and renown live after him with imperishable 
lustre. 

How many noble minds might the young la- 
dies save, if they would follow the example of 
the heroine-hearted Miss Gamble, the friend of 
humanity, of her country, and the relation of La 
Fayette ! 


He dropped the glass, ex- 


| LEAVES 


AS MANURE. 
| Leaves, buds, and tender branches are peculiar- 
‘ly rich in the vegetable alkali, besides which 
| they contain other organic elements derived from 
the soil, and which by being returned to the 
soil, enrich its surface, tending to prevent its 
exhaustion, or when newly applied,—that is to 
other ground,—to enrich it more than super- 
ficially. 
Leaves—and the remark is applicable to the 
tender branches also—seemed destined by nature 
'for the manure of forest land, and indeed, of 
|ground generally wherever trees grow. The 
roots collect the inorganic elements essential to 
| vegetation from the soil, penetrating deeply and 
widely ; the leaves detain and store up a certain 
portion of them, with other elements derived 
from the atmosphere, such as are required for 
their growth; and these returned to the soil with 
the fall of the leaf, and there undergoing de- 
| composition, are ready to be appropriated again, 
and re-administer to the process of vegetable 
growth.— Farmer’s Herald. 


Never assent merely to please others ; for that 
is, besides flattery, oftentimes untruth, and dis- 
covers a mind too servile and base: nor contradict 
to vex others: for that shows an ill temper, and 
provokes, but profits nobody. 
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VARIETIES. 


Diep,—In the 106th year of her age, Nancy 
Jounson. She was born of African parents, at 
Mount Radnor, the seat of Samuel Thomas, in that 
part of Frederick county which now constitutes 
Montgomery county, Maryland. Upon his decease, 
which occurred in the year 1780, she, with many 
others, came into possession of his only son, the 
late Evan Thomas, who soon after manumitted her, 
with all his other slaves; she, however, preferred 
to remain in the family, in which she continued 
until the time of her death; having, during that 
time, seen six generations in it, and a marriage re- 
cently of one in the sixth. Her sight was very 
slightly, and her hearing not in the least, impaired; 
she had a remarkably retentive memory, which ap- 
peared never to have failed. She retained a vivid 
recollection of the disastrous defeat and death of 
Gereral Braddock, by the combined forces of the 
Fiench and Indians, in the year 1755, and residing 
at the time in a frontier settlement, the terrible 
panic which ensued left a lasting impression on her 
mind. She also had a distinct recollection of the 
slirring events that subsequently occurred previous 
to and during the Revolutionary war. A circum- 
stance in her history deserves to be recorded :—In 
early life she was attacked by a severe pulmonary 
affection, followed by profuse and exhausting he- 
morrhages from the lungs, which it was expected 
would soon terminate fatally: at that time she was 
employed as a nurse and seamstress in the family— 
from these services she earnestly desired to be re- 
leased, and requested to be employed in the open 
air—-her request was granted, and she gradually 
and entirely recovered, and continned during the re- 


maining part of her long life to enjoy uninterrupted 
good health. 


More Fosstz Rematns Unsuriep.—Another 
Mastodon.—A few weeks ago we announced the 
unburial, in the western part of the city, of some 
monster bones, lying about twenty feet under 
ground, bnt in excellent state of preservation. 
The remains were presented to Dr. Pope, and will 
enrich his museum in the Medical College. The 
bones have not all been taken out yet; but as the 
digging progresses, new parts are discovered, so 
that the prospects are fair for the recovery of the 
Whole frame of the old time monster. 

We have been informed of the discovery of 
bones of yet larger size, at the foot ef the bluffs, on 
the other side of the river, immediately opposite 
the city. Unfortunately, these have not withstood 
the test of time so well as the first we have men- 
tioned. Their substance is quite gone,’so that as 
they come in contact with the atmospheric air, 
they break and crumble to pieces. One tooth is 
well preserved—it is about six inches in Jength, by 
about three and a half in diameter. A portion of 
a tusk also has been recovered, which places little 
doubt in the minds of the naturalists who have ex- 
amined them, that the bones are those of a Masto- 
don. The thigh bones, ribs, &c., taken out, are 
enormous’giving the idea of a being to which the 
elephant would sink into small potatoes.—St. Louis 
Republican. 


New Brick Macatne.—Among the many aston- 
ishing evidences of the power of machinery, and 
the verfection to which it has attained, none seem 
more worthy of examination and commendable no- 
tice than the steam brick works of Mr. Francis H. 






























Smith. The proprietor has in constant operation 
one of his first class machines, for which a gold 
medal was awarded him by the Maryland Institute. 
Since that time, however, ‘he has introduced such 
improvements as, in the opinion of scientific men, 
warrant the merit of a new invention. The modus 
operandi, nevertheless is quite simple. The clay is 
wheeled along on a plank scaffolding to the pulver- 
izer at the top of the machine, which converts it 
into dust immediately, and incorporates it with the 
water thrown thereupon. In this state it is thrown 
into the machine, which revolves steadily, pressing 
the clay down into sets of molds, five in aa frame, 
which move on a railway beneath. The molds are 
then transferred to a light barrow, moved to the 
yard and discharged in the usual way. The clay is 
worked much stiffer than it can be done with the 
hand, and gives a solidity to the brick and correct- 
ness of form rarely equalled. We timed the opera- 
tion by the oaiels and found it producing thirty 
bricks per minute—the average speed, however, is 
twenty-five per minute. It will easily produce 
15,000 per day. We next saw in operation, a similar 
machine, worked by a horse, with the same result 
—the bricks being equal in every respect, and fif- 
teen made per minute. Machinery has hitherto 
been directed to work either the dry clay or soft 
mud. The present invention is intended for a me- 
dium between these extremes, and to mold the 
bricks from clay tempered to a consistency fit for 
the potters’ wheel, or suitable for front brick, and, 
consequently, in quality, they must nearly resemble 
the latch brick. The work is performed by ordi- 
nary laborers, chiefly boys. The extreme difficulty 
of applying machinery to the rapid performance of 
peculiar work, the simplicity of construction, thus 
gseatly lessening the liability of accident, and the 
moderate cost, have resulted from the invention ; 
besides, there is no time for trifling among the ope- 
rators. Each person must be promptly at his post, 
and is obliged to move briskly at hs work, for the 
machine will not allow laziness nor indulgence— 
it waits for no one.-— Balt. Imerican. 


Tue SoutHerN Matt Rovte.—The Charleston 
Courier says that it has been authorised and re- 
quested to announce, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will not withdraw the mails from the Wil- 
mington line of steamers, until the Manchester 
Roa is completed, which will not be, it is also in 
formed, until the Ist.of April next. 

We learn that arrangements are in the course of 
being made by which the speed over the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad will be 
eatly increased, and the fare reduced so as to 
place a trip to Washington from New York within 
everybody’s time and means. Indeed, at this time, 
the necessary arrangements are made with the 
Camden and Amboy Company, and are only await- 
ing the actior of the Baltimore and Ohio Company 
to be at once perfected andannounced to the public. 

The company propose to sell a through ticket 
from New York to Baltimore, at five dollars, and 
a round trip ticket, giving the passengers about 
threw days, for eight dollars and fifty cents. _ They 
also propose to sell athrough ticket from New York 
to Washington for six dollars, and a round trip 
ticket, giving the passenger from three to four days, 
for ten dollars. Arrangements are also making to 
have a line or train run from New York to Wash- 
ington, and vice versa, inside of ten hours. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Hauirax, January 23.—The British Mail steam- 
ship Niagara, arrived this morning with Liverpool 
dates to the 7th instant. 

The weather has been very severe, and a dee 
snow fell, which caused a stoppage of the mails 
throughout Great Britain, France, and Belgium. ft 
is feared that destructive floods will ensue upon the 
melting of the snow. It was the heaviest snow 
storm that has occurred for many years. 

Turkish affairs are becoming more and more com- 


plicated, aud a general European war is considered 
almost inevitable. 


France is dissatisfied with Austria, and threatens 
to aid the Hungarians and Italians. 


Flour has advanced three shillings, and cotton 
is firmer. 


There is much indigriatiou against Prince Albert, 
particularly in the independent papers, and the pub- 
lic voice protests that he is a tool of Russia; aud 
Lord Aberdeen is under his influence. The Prince, 
it is stated, betrays all the Cabinet secrets to Rus- 
sia, Austriaand Germany. The matter it was ex- 
pected would come before Parliament. 


Purtapetpura Markets:—Flour and Meal.-The 
Flour market is quiet with small sales at $7,75. 
There is a steady demand for city consumptien 
within the range of $7.50 to $8.25 for common 
and extra brands. Rye Flour is inactive; and is 
held at $5.12 a. $5.25 per bbl. Corn meal is in 
demand. Last sales of Brandywine is held at $4. 


Grain.-Wheat is in demand. Sales of 1500 bas. 
red at $1.77 and $180, and white at $1.90. Last 
sales of Rye at 98c. Corn is held firmly at 83 
and 85c. for new yellow, and 83 for white. Oats, 
last sales Southern at 42 a. 424c., and Pennsylva- 
nia at 45 cents. 


HE PEACEABLE KINGDOM —Any Friend 
1 desirous to possess one of Edward Hicks’ pait- 
ings of “ The Peaceable Kingdom,’ painted during 
the latter years of his life, and styled by him in a 
letter to the owner, one of the best he ever painted, 
can have the same at cost, $20, by calling at No. 
360 North Seventh Street, above Green Street. 


EACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 
ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Come 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerate 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Caraden, Kent Co., Delaware. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 
DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 
Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends aad 
plain persons generally. 


PRICES LOW. 
Ist mo. 21—1f. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
LA. ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONF 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 


ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 

PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or-Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly claimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 


Signed, Wittram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 

The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 


All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davin Ettis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvuet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 

Wittram Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 

Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 

Journal of Margaret Woods. 

Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 

Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 

Life of William and Alice Ellis. 

Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 

Life of William Allen. 

Gurney’s Hymns. 

Memoirs of Maria Fox. 

Barclay’s Letters. 

Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 

Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 

Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





